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matter that concerned Randolph's honor." Washington's estimate of 
men was so accurate that we are wont to accept his views of them, and 
his conduct towards them, without question. What he thought of Ran- 
dolph and why he acted towards him as he did we do not know. Mr. 
Conway's ingenious suppositions, fervent arguments and new discoveries 
leave these questions enigmas still. According to Mr. Conway, Washing- 
ton yielded to stern political necessity and took a step in his treatment 
of Randolph which his heart and judgment did not approve. He was 
forced to choose between the sacrifice of Randolph and the wreck of his 
own administration. He could not save Randolph, and but for that sac- 
rifice must have shared his fate. Nor could he at any time previous to 
his death have done Randolph justice without seriously affecting the 
foreign relations of the country. His unusual tokens of confidence and 
affection he intended should say to Randolph after his fall : " I struck 
you down, but I never doubted you." This explanation will hardly be 
accepted as final. 

Mr. Conway has rendered a service to students of American history 
by his arduous and fruitful labors in a field largely untilled. He has 
made a protracted search among unpublished manuscripts, state archives 
and family papers, previously unexamined or inaccessible. He has elu- 
cidated these papers in a style, dignified, forcible and at times dramatic. 

Edward P. Smith. 

John Brown. By Dr. Hermann von Holst. Edited by 
Frank Preston Stearns. Boston, Cupples & Hurd, 1887. 

This volume of 232 pages consists of a monograph by Professor von 
Hoist, preceded by 54 pages of introductory matter by Mr. Frank Pres- 
ton Stearns, and followed by 59 pages of other matter, consisting of a 
poem, a letter from a Boston physician to "a lady patient" about 
John Brown's grave, and more matter from Mr. Stearns. Mr. Frank 
Preston Stearns appears to have no perception of the ridiculous. He 
says in his preface that he has been aroused to a sense of the danger 
which might result from the late attacks upon the memory of John 
Brown — not only to that hero, "but to all heroism in the future." 
Naturally enough, when he perceived a calamity of that size impending, 
Mr. Stearns felt that he ought to do what he could to avert it. He ac- 
cordingly bestirred himself to " find some means by which the baleful 
influence of these attacks might be counteracted," and found it in the 
account of John Brown by Professor von Hoist. This he employed Mr. 
Phillipe Marcou to translate for him, and this translation, which seems 
well done, he has unblushingly published with the garnishments above 
mentioned. 
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Professor von Hoist is a writer and historian who deservedly stands 
too high to quite justify his being bracketed, as in this volume, with 
Mr. Stearns' efforts to defend " all heroism in the future " and the ac- 
companying photographs and poem ; and his essay on John Brown is 
not of course to be placed in the same category with those lucubrations. 
Still, Professor von Hoist is not in this volume satisfactory. He gives us 
a clear, graphic, interesting and substantially accurate account of John 
Brown himself; but when he treats of his hero's relations to the great 
movements culminating in the Rebellion, he writes in too rhapsodical a 
fashion for the philosophical historian he is. He appreciates the God- 
fearing wrath which possessed and lifted up John Brown, and made him 
in many ways a noble and inspiring character, but he does not appear to 
appreciate the intellectual limitations and even deficiencies which made 
many of Brown's projects and performances fantastic. He dwells, for 
instance, upon the insanity of Brown's " Provisional Constitution and 
Ordinances for the People of the United States" (page 109), and yet 
he dwells upon it in such a way as to let us suspect that at bottom he 
thinks that this constitution and the convention at which it was proposed 
were — as he says of that convention's unanimous choice of Brown as 
" supreme commander" — important. Professor von Hoist appreciates 
fully, also, the wide and profound moral sentiment in the North of which 
John Brown, and what he did, were an expression; but he does not 
appear to have perceived how inchoate, or at least vague, that sentiment 
was as late as the end of the year i860. He judges of men and things 
accordingly; he has no patience, much less palliation or charity> for 
people whom he identifies as opposed to John Brown. 

It might be just to conclude that an author had been mastered by his 
style, who should write of the Free-soil men in Kansas that they proved, 
by the arguments of bowie knives, revolvers, shot guns and even can- 
nons, that 

the people of the North had not yet completely lost their common sense and 
their manliness in the voluptuous embrace of the strumpet slavery, and under 
the poisonous breath of her burning kisses. 

But an author of von Hoist's rank cannot be so excused. He is account- 
able for his judgments, and it must be said that some of them are foolish 
and unjust. He says, for instance (page 112), that " President Buchanan 
presented daily a more pitiful spectacle of moral wretchedness." That 
is too figurative to be sensible. Again he says (page 64) that " Daniel 
Webster thought he could pave his way to the White House by lowering 
himself to hold the stirrup of the slavocracy " ! Mr. Frank Preston 
Stearns might have written that sentence himself. 

F. W. W. 



